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“It is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we ineet with it, or 


under whatever appearance.” —Locke, 
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Tue AssurpiITy OF CERTAIN IN- 
FIDEL OBJECTIONS. 


Ir is asserted by some flippant oppo- 
nents of Christianity, that such a per- 
son as Jesus Christ never in reality 
appeared on earth, that he was a mere- 
ly fictitious character, and that the 
pretended narrative of his advent and 
actions is an entire fabrication and 
imposture. Extreme failacies gene- 
rally correct their own absurd'ty, and 
subvert the point which they intended 
to maintain. The position which mo- 
dernInfidelity, in the present case, seeks 
to establish, demands a degree of cre- 
dulity which none but the most infirm 
or perverted understanding could ever 
supply; for when the position is ad- 
mitted, and the reality of the appear- 
ance of Jesus Christ is denied, the 
prominent and irresistible moral truths 
of the Gospel still remain ; their cha- 
racter is preeminent and distinct; and 
to imagine that they resulted from 
the machinations of fraud and villany, 
allots them an origin more extraor- 
dinary and incredible than that mi- 
raculous source from which they were 
alleged to proceed. Imposture is 
never detached from baseness. of mo- 
tive, and the means which it invents 
are invariably adapted to some selfish 
and despicable end. Yet to which of 
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the precepts of Christianity can such 
a design and tendency be awarded? 
To assert, therefore, that the Gospels 
did not originate in the manner which 
they describe, but that the subject of 
their narration was excogitated by 
base and degraded imposters, violates 
the most decided laws of moral evi- 
dence, and urges the belief of a greater 
miracle than that which Infidels would 
have universally contemned and dis- 
believed. He who had attempted a 
deception would have chosen to in- 
vest his plot with a character more 
congenial to the debased passions and 
appetites of men; he would have 
sought access to their hearts and un- 
derstandings by adapting his doctrines 
to the established habits of the time, 
and have usurped the dominion of the 
human mind by a specious concur- 
rence with its anterior fallacies and 
desires. To have censured prevailing 
customs, denounced every tolerated 
propensity, and openly attempted the 
subversion of long-established usage ; 
to have struck a direct blow of con- 
demnation at those pursuits and dis- 
positions, the long indulgence of which 
had converted their turpitude into sup- 
posed merit and virtue; in short, to 
have incurred the hostility of the col- 
lective corruptions of human nature, 
without presenting some forcible and 
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demonstrative evidence of authenticitv 
and power, would have exposed the 
hypothetical machination to universal 
and unanimous rejection. Yet all these 
improbabilities are involved in the In- 
fidel assumption which we are now 
considering. 

But this assumption not only vio- 
lates the most direct moral evidence 
and separates a great moral effect 
from an adequate moral cause; but 
implies the validity of principles by 
which the entire edifice of human 
knowledge and the ordinary rules of 
human action must be subverted and 
destroyed. It denies the most ex- 
press and incontrovertible testimony, 
—testimony which in no historical re- 
lation is more positive and complete. 
Now if the strongest and most perfect 
historical testimony be not allowed to 
establish the facts to which it is allied, 
no transmission of events by the his- 
torian can be in the least degree cre- 
dible: testimony is thence insufficient 
to prove antecedent occurrences which 
were matters of sense, and were seen, 
felt, or heard. Time is thus made to 
convert truth or fact into improba- 
bility or falsehood. The sun shines, 
and St. Paul’s exists to-day; but of the 
previous radiance of the one, or ante- 
cedent existence of the other, we have 
no assurance ; our own eyes might a 
month since have seen the fact, or 
our ears heard the clock of the latter; 
this might have been; but the testi- 
mony of past events, even of matters 
of sense, is fallacious and doubtful ; 
so that previous sensations are un- 
worthy of our own credence, much 
more is that of the belief of other be- 
ings. Carried to its utmost and right- 
ful extent, this absurd scepticism 
makes anterior facts, of whatever 
date, or however well attested, the 
objects of derision and disbelief; it 
deprives man of any positive proof of 
prior existence; it allows nothing to 
be true but the evanescent impres- 
sions of the fleeting present; and, in 
its rabies, destroys the reality of ex- 
ternal objects and man’s existence 
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altogether. Of such scepticism, vio- 
lating the dictates of imperative con- 
sciousness, who is not ashamed? Its 
own extremities of absurdity extract 
its sting; but, applied to the sub- 
version of Revealed Religion, its weak- 
ness is turned into malignity and de- 
ception. It was truly asserted of this 
philosophy that its doctrines might be 
thus epitomized: “ The height of hu- 
man wisdom is to doubt, to give a 
doubtful solution of doubtful doubts ; 
and then to doubt the doubtful so- 
lution of doubtful doubtful doubts!” 

But the historical testimony demon- 
strative of the appearance of Jesus 
Christ shall be briefly adduced. The 
reader wil] bear in mind what we have 
established in previous papers,—that 
predictions of a singular event existed 
long before the period of its occur- 
rence; that they had excited expect- 
ations among the people to whom they 
were delivered; and those expect- 
ations were manifested in an extra- 
ordinary manner at a period when it 
was thought their fulfilment would be 
effected ; and that about this period 
a person named Jesus Christ appear- 
ed, who established a religion, which 
flourishes and extends at the present 
day. That he did so appear; that he 
taught mankind ; that he was crucified 
by the Jews ; that certain histories or 
narrations of his life, actions, and say- 
ings were written and received imme- 
diately after his death; and that he pro- 
mulgated and proved by miracles and 
the force of moral evidence, doctrines 
before only conjectured and entirely 
unknown, will form the subjects of 
the present and subsequent discus- 
sions, 

The advent of Jesus Christ is prov- 
ed by the positive testimony to its oc- 
currence, and is rendered certain by 
the fact that the earliest enemies of 
Jesus Christ never denied its reality, 
but argued upon it as an absolute ac- 
knowledged event, which had occa- 
sioned the writing of certain narra- 
tions, the doctrines of which they 
attempted to falsify and disprove, 
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That Jesus Christ appeared on 
earth and was’ crucified by the Jews, 
who to this day reject his mission, is 
a fact which the Jews themselves ad- 
mit. Far from wishing to disclaim 
the occurrence, they declare its re- 
ality, which was acknowledged and 
transmitted by their historians and 
traditions. Josephus mentions, spe- 
cifically, the appearance, character, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ; 
and that from his appearance to the 
time when the historian wrote, prose- 
lytes, both Jews and GentiJes, had 
been brought to the Christian reli- 
gion.* The Talmuds, two volumes 
containing the traditions of the Jews, 
likewise declare the appearance but 
revile the character of Jesus Christ. 
They also assert that he performed 
miracles, and that he suffered as a 
malefactor, on the eve of the pass- 
over. In the same authority his al- 
leged mission and conduct are vio- 
lently abused and condemned. But 
this latter fact strengthens the cre- 
dibility of that which it was intended 
to subvert; for it evinces that his 
appearance was real and undeniable, 
that his acts were sufficiently public 
and powerful to excite the fear of his 
Jewish adversaries, and provoke them 
to use every means of calumny and 
detraction to abate that influence which 
his extraordinary conduct had pro- 
duced: while the obloquy which they 
attempt to cast on the Saviour, and 
the admissions which they are never- 
theless compelled to make, afford a 
far from insignificant collateral testi- 
mony in favour of the veracity of the 
Gospel relations. Had there been any 
valid ground from which the excited 
Jews could have refuted the general 
facts on which Cliristianity is estab- 
lished; could they have subverted any 
of its leading professions and narra- 
tions, surely a people whose stability 
was so affected by the falsehood or 
truth of the religion which Christ in- 
troduced, would have availed them- 





* Ant, Jud. lxviii. c. 3. § 3. 





selves of the directest means to de- 
monstrate the fallacy of its assump- 
tions—the lies which it had published. 
They were on the spot where certain 
events were said to have occurred; if 
the alleged occurrence of those events 
had been utterly false and groundless, 
could there have been a more easy 
task than to have given them a con- 
tradiction in detail ? On the contrary, 
the general facts of the Gospel are ad- 
mitted by Josephus and the Talmudic 
writers. The inference scarcely need 
be suggested. The acts of Jesus 
Christ were of public notoriety ; his 
words and his works had convinced 
multitudes of the truth of his doctrine 
and mission; and an open denial of 
his advent and acts, would have ex- 
posed the asserter to certain obloquy 
and confutation. While, therefore, 
the general features of the Redeemer’s 
life could not be denied or concealed, 
those who wrote the Talmudic ac- 
count of his appearance, endeavour to 
degrade his character by groundless 
aspersions. How exactly such con- 
duct accords with that of a people 
who were in contact with evidence 
which they would not believe and 
could not resist, we need not attempt 
to illustrate. They admitted the pre- 
mises, but attempted to falsify and 
subvert the conclusion. 

In a more recent work of the Jews, 
called Toledoth Jesu, which is filled 
with indecent reproaches on the cha- 
ractcr of Christ, the general facts of 
his appearance and miracles are ad- 
mitted, though an attempt is made to 
deprive his mission of that power of 
evidence which the admission of its 
principal alleged facts would dictate 
and supply. It may also be remarked 
as an indication of infidel inconsisten- 
cy, that while one of its disciples and 
advocates has endeavoured to throw 
doubt over the reality of the appearance 
of Jesus Christ, another has actually 
published the work to which we re- 
fer as doing something towards the 
righteous work of subverting the 
Christian religion. 

a2 
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We have already filled too much 
space to allow of the insertion of the 
testimony of profane historians as to 
the reality of the appearance of Je- 
sus Christ. Most abundant attesta- 
tions do these writers furnish, not 
only of his advent, but also of the 
effects which his preaching and actions 
produced. With these our readers 
will be supplied in some subsequent 
papers; but at present we conclude 
with a general deduction from what 
has been advanced. | 

The appearance and actions of Je- 
sus Christ are demonstrated by the 
most direct and positive testimony. 
They are related or implied by a mul- 
titude of authorities which cannot be 
resisted unless the recorded evidence 
of the senses be entirely destroyed, 
and mankind be abandoned to the per- 
petual uncertainty and vacillations of 
scepticism; to a denial of first princi- 
ples in every thing by which human 
actioa can be stimulated or decided ; 
and to that confused conception of 
right and wrong by which virtue and 
vice are obscured and confounded, and 
which would introduce universal evil 
and wretchedness. Those doctrines 
which demand the violation of what 
is universally acknowledged as true; 
which would inspire a contempt of 
that by which human belief must be 
regulated; which admit testimony in 
one case but reject it in another, 
and make the credibility of an oceur- 
rence to depend on its admired or dis- 
liked character or implications, instead 
of on the evidence by which it is at- 
tested or disproved—such doctrines 
may indeed be suspected, when they 
thus require the relinquishment of 
those criteria by which truth may be 
known, and falsehood bedetected. If 
the triumph of infidelity requires the 
destruction of certainty in all the ope- 
rations of human life, its light should 
be resisted and abhorred; for little is 
that to be desired which creates misery 
and aggravates its terrors by the glare 
of illumination. 


The subject will be pursued in some 
future essays. 





BiocraewicaAt SKETCH OF THE 
Late Rev. R. Hatt. 


Ir has been remarked, that no country 
ever produced a greater variety and 
richness of genius among clergyman 
than England. The Establishment, 
the Kirk of Scotland, and the British 
Dissenters, have collectively displayed 
a vast number of talented and learned 
men. ‘To the latter denomination be- 
longed the late Rev. R. Hall; a man 
who will be long remembered as a 
devout and intelligent Christian, and 
a powerful but temperate advocate of 
civil and religious liberty. 

Robert Hall, the son of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, the author of a “‘ Help 
for Zion’s Travellers,” was born at 
Arnsby in Leicestershire, in the year 
1764. The genius by which he was 
afterwards 30 much distinguished was 
displayed in very early life, and on a 
subject which is generally repulsive and 
incomprehensible to juvenile minds. 
At the age of nine years he perused and 
comprehended President Edwards’s 
Treatise on the Will and the Affec- 
tions, and this exercise of the under- 
standing on a subject so abstruse no 
doubt contributed to that precision 
and acuteness of thought for which 
he afterwards became conspicuous. 
At this period he was placed with 
Mr. Ryland of Northampton, whence 
he was removed to the Bristol Tnsti- 
tution for the education of young 
men destined for the Particular Bap- 
tist ministry. This establishment was 
then under the direction of Dr. Caleb 
Evans; and his regard was soon di- 
rected to Robert Hall, whose diligence 
and talent were not long unknown at 
Bristol. Dr. Evans was a man of 
extensive learning, great piety, and 
unaffected liberality; and the inti- 
macy which thus occurred between 
him and the subject of our memoir, 
probably had a considerable influence 
in determining the eharacter of the 
latter. 

At the age of seventeen, Mr. Hall 
removed to King’s College, Aberdeen, 
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where he soon became eminent for 
his application to study, and the fa- 
cility with which he acquired aca 
demical distinctions. Here he became 
acquainted with Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, and several other gentlemen 
afterwards known for the respecta- 
bility of their talents. The cele- 
brated Dr. Campbell, and the other 
professors whose lectures he attended, 
evinced to him that respect and at- 
tention which superior talent generally 
excites. At the age of twenty he 
commenced preaching, and having 
about this period taken his degree of 
Master of Arts, he became assistant 
to his previous instructor, Dr. Evans. 
It has, however, been the fate of most 
men of genius to encounter greater 
evils of one sort or other than seem 
generally to overtake ordinary charac- 
ters. It was said of Bishop Heber that 
had his life been prolonged, his reason 
would have been affected, and what 
he escaped by premature death, Mr. 
Hall at this time endured. . He was 
therefore removed from Bristol to 
Leicestershire; but in the year 1791 
his health was sufticiently restored to 
enable him to succeed the celebrated 
George Robiason in the ministry of 
a Baptist congregation at Cambridge. 
His predecessor had gradually de- 
clined into the errors of Unitarian- 
ism, and the congregation were in 
a very depressed condition. But the 
energy of Mr. Hall soon began to 
effect. a restoration in the affairs of 
the society; he combatted and ex- 
pelled the errors which Mr. Robinson 
had introduced, and finally re-estab- 
lished the prosperity of the church 
over which he presided. 

It was here that the first public 
literary effort of Mr. Hall was pro- 
duced. The French revolution had 
with the spirit of liberty diffused the 
poison of Infidelity; and the alarm 
which was created caused many pious 
but mistaken people to advocate the 
doctrine of passive obedience as a 
Christian duty, as though spiritual 
truth could tolerate civil abomination. 





This principle of passiveness, how- 
ever, was ‘ndustriously circulated, and, 
as it happened to accord with the 
purposes of those who had just con- 
cluded a war against the liberties of 
America, and were then prosecuting 
one against the freedom of France, 
Mr. Hall opposed what he conceived 
to bea dangerous error; and in re- 
ply to a pamphlet put forth by the 
late Rev. J. Clayton, minister of thé 
Weigh House, he demonstrated that 
Christianity was compatible with the 
highest degree of civil freedom. The 
arguinents of this pamphlet were un- 
answerable; and the success of his 
first attempt to serve the cause of 
rational liberty induced him shortly 
afterwards to publish his ‘* Vindica- 
tion of the Freedom of the Press,” in 
which he evinced that whatever abuses 
may be contingent upon the opera- 
tions of such an unrestricted engine, 
they are certain to be counteracted by 
the beneficial influence which it would 
then diffuse, and by the removal of 
that degrading ignorance which could 
never exist where knowledge was 
freely circulated. The popularity of 
this work may be estimated from the 
fact that it very soon ran through six 
editions. That such a work should 
have been produced by Mr. Hall, was 
by no means surprising. At the pe- 
riod when it was composed, even the 
reading of the Scriptures was thought 
unfit for the welfare of the popular 
mass, and many and disgusting were 
the efforts made to suppress the 
education of the poor! He endeavour- 
ed to evince that the effect of restrict- 
ing knowledge was to sensualize the 
people, to give them a disrelish for 
pursuits above their mere animal na- 
ture, and, by inducing the apathy 
and darkness of ignorance, to make 
them the passive agents of fraud and 
despotism. Wholesome knowledge is 
the only security against licentious- 
ness: this he knew, and the aid which 
he afforded to the diffusion of intelli- 
gence will long remain a monument 
of his talent and enlightened zeal. 
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To counteract the effects of Infi- 
delity, which was imparted from the 
abandoned participators of the French 
revolution, he preached his celebrated 
sermon on ‘“‘ The Influence of Mo- 
dern Infidelity on Society,” in which 
he demonstrates that the human com- 
pact must be dissolved or confused 
by an admission of Infidel principles. 
This sermon was published in the 
year 1803, and as we are engaged in 
opposing the Infidel sentiments of the 
day, our duty would be neglected did 
we omit this opportunity of recom- 
mending such a discourse to the pe- 
rusal of our readers. During the 
above year, Mr. Hall was again af- 
flicted and obliged to suspend his 
ministerial duties. As it was doubt- 
ful whether he would be able to re- 
sume his functions; another minister 
was appointed to his charge in Cam- 
bridge. Thus the intervention of ma- 
lady separated him from a congre- 
gation which he had multiplied in 
number and elevated in character; 
and when he unexpectedly recovered, 
he found that his office was filled by 
another. He soon, however, was in- 
vited to preside over a church in 
Leicester, which derived a similar be- 
nefit to that which he had conferred 
in Cambridge. For upwards of twenty 
years he discharged the duties of this 
ministry, beloved by his flock and es- 
teemed by all who knew him. Here 
he formed an intimacy with the Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, author of the “ Scrip- 
ture Characters,’ and when that gen- 
tleman was called away by death, Mr. 
Hall pronounced a most affecting ora- 
tion on his departed friend’s character. 
During his stay at Leicester, Mr. Hall 
published sume sermons which dis- 
cussed the Discouragement and Sup- 
port of the Christian Ministry, the 
Advantages of Knowledge to the 
lower Classes, and also several other 
essays and reviews: and in the year 
1817, the Marischal College of Aber- 
deen conferred on him the degree 
of D.D. In 1825, the death of 
Dr. Ryland occasioned a vacancy in 





the presidentship of the Bristol Aca- 
demy, and the pastorship of Broad- 
mead Chapel, to which Mr. Hall was 
earnestly invited. After much hesi- 
tation, produced by his reluctance 
to be severed from his congregation 
at Leicester, he removed to Bristol 
in 1826. Here he continued to dis- 
charge his various duties till his mor- 
tal career terminated. On the 10th 
of February he was attacked with a 
severe complaint, which subsequently 
was discovered to have been a disease 
of the kidneys ; and on the 26th of 
the same month, 183), he expired. 
Thus ended the useful life of a man 
distinguished by the possession of a 
powerful mind and brilliant eloquence, 
which were constantly united in the 
effort to diffuse the principles of hap- 
piness among his fellow-creatures. 
That such a man should have been 
subject to intellectual disease, is a mat- 
ter which all must lament, and think 
with the philosopher in Rasselas, that 
‘‘among the uncertainties of life none 
is so dreadful as the uncertain con- 
tinuance of reason.” But these at- 
tacks were but occasional and dis- 
tinct ; and, when the temporary clouds 
were removed, his luminous mind 
again beamed forth in all its strength 
and splendour. Perhaps the sense of 
this awful liability induced or con- 
tinued that humility for which he was 
eminent. 

While at Cambridge Dr. Barring- 
ton, then Bishop of Durham, offered 
Mr. Hall high preferment in -the 
church if he were disposed to con- 
form to the discipline of the establish- 
ment: but this his principles would 
not allow, and he therefore declined 
the invitation of the Bishop. Mr. 
Hall’s eloquence was of a gentle yet 
powerful character, not recommended 
by violence of gesticulation or loud- 
ness of voice, but by the excellence 
of his arguments and the persuasive 
earnestness of his delivery: while to 
great talents and learning he united a 
most Christian temper and disposition, 
and a liberality which embraced in 
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its solicitudes all the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of man. His manner of 
writing was perspicuous and powerful 
—resembling the elegance and nerve 
of Johnson, but divested of the doc- 
tor’s stateliness. On the whole it 
may be said that no man among the 
British Dissenters has ever surpassed 
Robert Hall. 





On tHE Mrinp. 


We know that we have a mind, a 
thinking principle, something inde- 
pendent of, though intimately con- 
nected with, organization. The eye 
conveys the forms and colours of ex- 
ternal objects to the brain, we can- 
not tell how, indeed, but the eye does 
not see; and the brain coaveys these 
impressions to the mind; but the 
brain is as blind as the eye, though 
it is the organ of communication with 
the mind in its essential form, whe- 
ther material or immaterial. We 
know nothing, and can know no- 
thing of the ultimate nature of mind, 
but it seems to be a natural feeling 
that it is immortal; it is a persuasion 
found in almost every nation, and it 
is a conclusion which natural reli- 
gion inevitably. brings us to. I be- 
lieve that the study of God in his 
works stamps an irresistible convic- 
tion on us that there is a future state, 
and that our present pursuits are only 
preparatory to others of a superior 
order, when we shall receive higher 
capacities, and have more extensive 
means of seeing and understanding 
the works and ways of the Almighty. 
But he only can understand how we 
shall exist, for we ean now only know 
mind, like light, by its present phe- 
nomena: but we see all the parts of 
nature in connection, her different 
kingdoms joining by imperceptible 
degrees, so that it is impossible to tell 
exactly where one ends and another 
begins ; and we also see that the 
worlds which form the heavens are 
all connected by the unseen tie of 





gravitation; nothing is isolated, all 
is in harmony and union, And is the 
mental world not so too? Can we be- 
lieve that the mind, like a taper, will 
die out and be lost for ever? That it 
is merely a temporary result of or- 
ganization; that it grows with the 
brain, and with the brain ceases to 
exist? We see, indeed, that the ce- 
rebral mass and the mind are so in- 
timately united, that the state of the 
former uniformly influences that of 
the latter; that the brain and the 
mind are developed together, and to- 
gether decay; that when brain is per- 
fect so is mind, and vice versa; and 
that when the organization of the 
brain is injured by disease or dete- 
riorated by age, insanity or second 
childhood are the result. But let us 
not be deceived by this; the brain 
may still be the organ merely of 
mind, as the eye is of vision. If, in 
old age, the humours of the eye 
lose their transparency, it may be- 
come unfit for its office, but light 
does not the less exist; and in the 
same way, when dotage comes on, 
the brain does its duty imperfectly, 
but mind may still be in its real na- 
ture as perfect as ever, though the 
bodily organ has become unfit for it 
to operate with. But J will quit this 
subject, by remarking, that however 
much we may argue, whatever we may 
be told by speculative theorists, we 
know nothing of mind but by its 
operations. If a particle of light 
travel two hundred thousand miles 
in a second of time, the disembodied 
soul may, with equal velocity, fly to 
its future place of abode in the -il- 
limitable concave around us. As the 
most distant orbs are connected by 
gravitation, so it may be that, be- 
tween mind and the Omnipotent Cre- 
ator of all, there exists a connexion 
as powerful, as certain, and possibly 
more permanent than the attraction 
between worlds and systems. With-’ 
out the eye we could know nothing 
of light, and without the brain we 
could know nothing of mind; but 
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the eye is not light, nor the brain 
thought. They are both but orgaus.— 
Drummond. 





CuristiAN BengvouEnce. 
Amone the virtues which are com- 
mended and enforced by the Christian 
religion, none is more eminent than 
charity or benevolence. ‘The mode 
by which its character its revealed and 
its excellence advocated by the Author 
of Christianity, is very striking and 
impressive, and cannot be, contem- 
plated without inspiring the conviction, 
that the religion of Jesus Christ is 
not.a frigid code of abstract laws, but 
a life of active love and usefulness. 
We therefore in the Gospel have this 
ainiable duty and virtue introduced 
not as a matter of capricious exercise 
or contingent impulse, but as the 
immutable principle of a divine com- 
mandment, and associated with the 
primary obligation of love to God. 
“Thou shalt loye God with all thy 
heart; this is the first and great com- 
mandment; and the second is like 
unto it; thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself:” and as if to mul- 
tiply the solemnity and importance of 
the obligation, it is emphatically added, 
“On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” The 
same principle is recommended in 
many other portions of the Gospel, 
and the frequency with which it is 
reiterated shews the great weight 
which Jesus Christ attached to its cha- 
racter. 

It is evident that. the benevolence 
which Jesus Christ inculeated, is 
meant to operate in a two-fold capa- 
city; or in positive acts of kindness 
and sympathy; and in forbearance 
when under the influence of persecu- 
tion and insult. To alleviate the af- 
flicted, to succour the unfortunate 
and poor, and to diminish the amount 
of human suffering by the perform- 
ance of those offices which we should 
require and solicit, if our own situation 
were reyersed and darkened, is an 





employment which all are compelled 
to admire. As uncertainty is an in- 
separable concomitant of the present 
condition, no man knows how long he 
may be exempt from that want which 
now implores his charity ; and thus one 
of the supposed evils of our natural 
state is made subservient to the deve- 
lopement of that which Jesus Christ has 
pronounced a distinguishing character- 
istic of his religion. But it is not to 
a merely selfish apprehension of re- 
verses, or the pleasure which attends 
the communication of good, that the 
principle of Christian benevolence is 
restricted. According to the doctrine 
of the Gospel, the love of God, which 
manifestly implies obedience to his 
will, and a renunciation of every 
known and deliberate evil, precedes 
the secondary duty of benevolence. 
But this precedence purifies the sub- 
ordinate duty over which it presides, 
gives it the firmness of a determinate 
principle, and raises it above the cha- 
racter of a contingent feeling, with- 
out in the least abating its fervour and 
constancy. 

That benevolence is a duty,—a vir- 
tue governed by a law, as well as 
sometimes exercised as a disposition, 
is demonstrated when Jesus Christ 
connects it with the duty of forbear- 
ance, and the forgiveness of injuries. 
In the enlivening and grateful exer- 
cises of charity, when the loveliness 
of its character is directly seen in its 
effect of increasing joy or assuaging 
sorrow, its inducements and reward 
are more powerful and immediate: 
but the enduring firmness and ma- 
jesty of this Christian principle are 
disclosed when it is exercised in for- 
bearance; in pardoning the frequent 
guilt of an offending brother; in giving 
the cloak to him who has taken the 
coat, or the readiness to serve those 
by whom we had been injured; in 
that suppression of resentment and 
display of meekness which would dis- 
arm anger by turning the one cheek 
to him who had smitten the other. 
Where feeling or disposition is united 
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with a principle of positive and ac- 
knowledged duty; where impulse is 
rendered permanent and certain by 
a cherished obligation, what an effect 
would such a religion produce in the 
human character? But whatever may 
be the degree which a Christian may 
attain in this devotion to the come 
mands of God, their principle is un- 
alterable, and their excellence bound- 
less, 

The difference between the benevo- 
lence taught by heathen philosophers 
and by Jesus Christ is easily discerned 
It was principally urged by them as a 
feeling, amiable and beneficial; but 
as a principle of duty, the obligations 
of which extended to forbearance un- 
der insult and reproach, it was either 
unknown or despised; for though 
the relief of distress was sanctioned, 
it was thought pusillanimous to let an 
insult pass without remonstrance or 
revenge. Which of the two doctrines 
is possessed of the greatest power to 
penetrate and amend the heart; whe- 
ther an impostor would have incul- 
cated such a principle of love, and 
made it the criterion by which his dis- 
ciples should be known ; or whether 
it is not a powerful internal evidence 
of the sanctity of that religion by 
which it was first discovered and en- 
forced, we leave the reader to deter- 
mine. 





Percertion INFLUENCED BY 
Mora Causes. 


Taat the human mind has the power 
of perception and volition, and that 
there is a reciprocal influence between 
the will and the understanding, may 
be attested by the slightest observation. 
But however easily this fact may be 
ascertained, itis not generally regarded 
with that attention which its character 
deserves. If there be any state in the 
inclinations of the will which predis- 
poses to the reception or resistance of 
truth; if any habits tend to sharpen 
or obtund the perception of ‘moral 





truth ; then indeed is it the duty of 
every rational creature to regard with 
jealousy the disposition of his own 
heart. That such is the case, we are 
assured by the testimony of experience 
and of Jesus Christ, who distinetly 
states, that those who do his will 
shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God ; or that the love of good- 
ness will naturally lead to the acquisi- 
tion of truth ; and hence that the sen- 
timents excited by any proposition, 
will in some degree have their aspect 
determined or modified by the favour- 
able or adverse tendency which such 
a proposition is thought to bear to- 
wards the previous state of the moral 
inclinations. The truth of the com- 
mon but philosophical remark, ‘that 
we easily believe what we wish to be 
true,” thus becomes clearly evident. 
To define the precise mode by which 
the moral affections influence the per- 
ceptive faculties, would not be our in- 
tention even were we acquainted with 
its character. The truth of the po- 
sition is maintained by Scripture and 
experience; and this is sufficient for 
all practical purposes. Now what is 
the general state of the human heart? 
What are the qualities which among 
the mass are most prominently de- 
veloped? However we may be “‘of- 
fended with the bitterness of truth,” 
the fact of general depravity cannot be 
denied, nor should we have much oc- 
casion to seek its attestation abroad if 
we explored the region of our own 
hearts. But if there be any purifying 
tendency in truth; if it dictate the 
performance of certain duties, or the 
cultivation of certain motives, or re- 
strain the indulgence of any inordinate 
propensity ; if, in short, there be any 
opposition between established prin- 
ciple and natural inclination, it is 
certain that the perception of any 
proposition will be modified by the 
previous state of the moral affections. 
It was a knowledge of this fact that 
produced the celebrated heathen 
maxim, “ Know thyself,” which has 
always been considered a most diflicult 
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but necessary task. There is hence 
a complex operation in the human 
mind when any moral subject is under 
examination; and the corrupt tenden- 
cies of the will may obscure present- 
ed truth, or even pervert it into appa- 
rent falsehood or absurdity. Of an 
extreme effect of this kind, however, 
we will not speak ; of the certainty of 
such a general influence of the affec- 
tions, every man may be assured. 

That the heart should be rigidly 
scrutinized; that the character of mo- 
tive should be ascertained; that no 
proposition should be rejected be- 
cause it disagrees with inclination, 
but that comparison and research 
should be unimpeded and unwarped 
by antecedent influences, must be ob- 
vious to all. However it may sound 
like illiberality, and offend that hypo- 
thetical dignity in which some men 
exult, the evils of the heart offer a 
permanent resistance to truth, and are 
the general causes of its rejection, 
unless indeed they are subdued by its 
power. How profitably might the 
divine declaration, that a man’s “ foes 
are of his own household,” be applied 
to those treacherous impulses which 
are too constantly operating in the 
human breast! Every rational mind 
must acknowledge the necessity of 
this self-introspection, and he who is 
wise will exercise the principle which 
he thus admits. 





THE ALLEGED HarRpENING oF 
Puaraon’s Heart. 


Among those passages which su- 
perficial infidelity has cited in support 
of its objections to Scripture, none 
has been adduced with more ridicu- 
lous and groundless triumph than that 
which mentions the hardening of Pha- 
raoh’s heart, which is attributed in 
one part of the Scriptures to the ope- 
ration of Jehovah. Thus in Exodus 
iv. 21, it is said, “‘ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, I will harden Pharaoh’s 
heart that he shall not let the people 





go.” That he whose attributes are jus- 
tice and love, not influenced by caprice, 
but the result of his essence or na- 
ture, should predispose toa fault which 
he afterwards punished, would indeed 
be incompatible with any thing like 
righteousness or mercy, and it is pro- 
bable from this acknowledged ethical 
truth, that infidels have been so ardent 
in attempting to establish this as the 
real meaning of the passage to which 
we refer. Here we cannot help re- 
marking the conduct of many object- 
ors to revelation. Ifany beaming and 
beautiful truth of Scripture be ad- 
duced, they can always explain away 
the divine origin which it obviously 
implies and demonstrates; while any 
isolated portion of the sacred record 
which hypothetically sanctions a con- 
clusion against the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Scriptures, must 
be detached from those connexions by 
which its difficulty may be explained 
or its obscurity be illustrated. 

Of the passage which we now pro- 
pose to investigate, it may be said that 
according to fair conclusion it can 
bear no obnoxious meaning. God as 
the first cause from which all things 
originate, may appear as the direct 
producer of every effect. But the 
intervention of human judgment on 
all that occurs or is beheld, must be 
fully remembered. The inferenee 
deduced, or the disposition excited, 
from any event, will accord with the 
peculiar temper of the moral agent 
upon whom it operates. Thus, the 
miracles of God, in the case of Pha- 
raoh produced “hardness of heart,” 
though it is evident that their exhibi- 
tion would have had a different effect on 
a different mind. The spirit of domi- 
nation which he exercised towards the 
children of Israel, was irritated by 
the prospect of defeat; it could not 
brook the thought of a miraculous 
interposition in favour of those whom 
he intended to keep in bondage. Thus, 
as is intimated in another part of the 
history, Pharoah hardened his own 
heart ; for the miracles performed be- 
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fore him, instead of inspiring humility 
and obedience, acted as the develop- 
ing causes of that peculiar temper 
which he indulged. 

In appearance, therefore, and not in 
reality, did the Lord harden the heart 
of Pharoah. He perverted and re- 
sisted the warning which was given, 
and thus turned its effects into the 
very opposite of those which were 
intended, In nature we behold a va- 
riety of effects produced by light. 
The poppy and the primrose vary in 
their colour, and their respective hues 
are developed by light; but though 
its effects are different in these re- 
flecting bodies, the light remains the 
same. Wind blown into different in- 
struments produces different sounds; 
but it undergoes no transmutation it- 
self. The difference is effected by the 
instrument itself. And so with Pha- 
raoh: the miracles were calculated 
to warn and convince; but he mo- 
dified their influence to an opposite 
result: and the general effect is de- 
scribed when it is said, that God 
hardened his heart; which assertion 
thus bears an exactly converse inter- 
pretation. 





Tue Tenvency oF INFIDELITY. 


InsteAp of inculcating the private 
affections, as a discipline by which 
the mind is prepared for those of a 
more public nature, they set them in 
direct opposition to each other; they 
propose to build general benevolence 
on the destruction of individual ten- 
derness, and to make us love the 
whole species more, by loving every 
particular part of it Jess. In pursuit 
of this chimerical project, gratitude, 
humility, conjugal, parental affection, 
together with every other social dis- 
position, are reprobated: virtue is 
limited to a passionate attachment to 
the general good. Is it not natural to 
ask, when all the tenderness of life is 
extinguished, and all the bands of so- 
ciety are untwisted, from whence this 
ardent affection for the general good 
is to come? 





THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 





Tae Rev. Josian PRATT. 


On Wednesday evening Mr. Pratt de- 
livered a Discourse in St. Lawrence, King 
Street, Cheapside. He enforced and il- 
lustrated the advantages of prayer, from 
1Cor.i.2. After some appropriate in- 
troductory remarks, he enlarged on the 
assertion of the saints calling on Jesus 
Christ. There could be little doubt that 
Jesus Christ was a proper object of Chris- 
tian worship, for in the text there was an 
ample authority for such a conclusion, 
This doctrine, the Rev. Gentlemen said,was 
quite in consonance with that which main- 
tained the plurality of persons in the 
Godhead. Jehovah the Father was to 
be worshipped through the Son, and this 
was the usual course which the church 
prescribed, Mr. Pratt here noticed the 
change in the mode of worship as intro- 
duced by the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
Before that event, Jehovah was approach- 
ed without any intervening advocate, but 
now he was to be worshipped through the 
mediation of the Son. After adverting 
to the respective persons in the Godhead, 
and the claim which they had on Christian 
adoration, Mr. Pratt observed, that in 
calling on the name of Christ, Christians 
were held in one common bond of wor- 
ship, and that the efficacy of direct 
prayers to him could not be questioned. 
The preacher then observed, that there 
were peculiar seasons when prayer to 
Jesus Christ was most appropriate and 
consoling. As we travelled on in life there 
were dark and rough passages in which 
the fainting energies of man required sup- 
port, and then would the heart not call 
on the name of Jesus in vain, if his aid 
were sought with sincerity. In the hour 
of temptation, the encouragement which 
Jesus Christ gave to approach him for 
consolation and strength revived the de- 
sponding christian ; and even to the na- 
tural man the kindness of the Saviour held 
out the prospect of deliverance in the day 
of trouble. These were seasons in which 
we should call on the name of. Jesus 
Christ; for his sympathy, from his expe- 
rimental knowledge of humanity, enabled 
to supply all our wants, and assuage all 
our woes. This conviction, that Christ 
was able and willing to assist his creatures, 
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ought to be rightly and gratefully appre- 
hended. The christian believers would 
thus find a consolation in all their vicis- 
situdes, 

But it was not only amidst the storms 
of sorrow and temptation that the Chris- 
tian should call on the name of Jesus, but 
when the genial sun of prosperity and joy 
breaks forth in gladness, then also should 
the heart be elevated to him in prayer; 
for the day of brightness as well as the 
day of gloom was a season in which he 
should be approached. The mind of 
Christians, indeed, underwent a variety of 
feelings and perceptions, by which the 
same circumstances, the same passages in 
the Scriptures, the same preachers, would 
be contemplated under different aspects, 
according to the state of the internal man, 
and in agreement to which the various 
influences of religion would be felt. But 
Jesus Christ was the same yesterday, to- 
day,and forever, Every change, every 
stuation, afforded a proper season for 
calling on the name of Christ. Mr, Pratt 
observed that a principal cause of not en- 
joying the great privilege of prayer to 
Christ arose from a want of faith; and after 
alluding to the adorations which were 
being sent forth to him in the Revelation, 
the Rev. Gentleman concluded by 
an earnest exhortation to the practice of 
private devotion. 





Rev. Dr. BENNET. 


On Thursday evening, Dr. Bennet deli- 
vered a Lecture in Silver Street Chapel, 
from Matt. xxvi. 31, in which passage of 
scripture Jesus said to his disciples, “ All 
ye shall be offended because of me this 
night.” Dr. Bennet remarked on the sin- 
gularity of the words which were address- 
ed to the disciples on this solemn occasion, 
for they seemed to imply a general cen- 
sure on all those to whom they were then 
directed, When alluding to the citation 
of the prophetical part of the verse from 
which the text was derived, the Rev. Gen- 
tleman very pertinently observed, that a 
complete history of Jesus Christ might be 
written from the records of the prophets 
who existed many hundred years before 
the Redeemer’s advent. Butasthe disci- 
ples were offended, at this juncture, with 
their Lord, what a melancholy illustration 
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was it of good men falling into bad tem- 
pers; for the admonition was addressed to 
friends, among whom where a John, a 
Nathaniel, a James, and a Peter. And if 
this censure were addressed to the imme- 
diate disciples of Jesus Christ, it implied 
an awful instance of human weakness, 
which would or ought to prevent the peo- 
ple of God from laying any “ flattering 
unction to their souls.” Mr. Bennet ob- 
served that the offence which, in the text, 
the disciples were alleged to take to their 
divine master on this occasion, was not pre- 
dicted by the prophets; but they an- 
nounced only such future events as would 
be obvious to the senses. The offence 
which the apostles took was of a latent 
character ; it was connected with motive. 
Dr. Bennet then incidentally observed, 
that worldly men neglected motive, and 
imagined that if their mere external ac- 
tions were not condemnable, that that was 
all which was required. ‘They remarked 
not the state of the heart; but it was this 
to which Jesus Christ referred when he 
spoke of the apostles being offended. 
They had secretly indulged in dreams of 
the worldly greatness of the Messiah ; 
and they were disappointed when they 
found that their expectations were vain. 
Dr. Bennet then referred to the cha- 
racter of the Shepherd, which he said was 
given, with emphasis, to Jehovah by the 
Psalmist, whose Shepherd was the living 
God. The smiting of the shepherd, as 
cited by Jesus Christ in the text, referred 
to the atonement offered by the Re- 
deemer : and it was by this smiting of the 
Shepherd that the flock was ransomed. 
The Rev. Gentleman then drew an ana- 
logy between the conduct of the disciples 
and the conduct of Christians at the pre- 
sent day. There were many things at 
which the believer was frequently offend- 
ed, The real kindness of the Redeemer 
was the cause of that offence: but if 
the various circumstances of the case 
were rightly viewed, no real ground of 
offence could be found to exist. Some 
instances in which the dissatisfaction of 
Christians arose were then enumerated, 
and their fallacy exposed. But believers 
ought to give glory that, amid their nu- 
merous defections, they were not cast 
off. The love of the Redeemer was 
more mighty than death, and deeper 
than the grave; and its stability could 
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never be affected. Dr. Bennet hence 
urged some practical reasons against be- 
ing offended with Jesus Christ, As he 
evinced such tenderness to us, we ought 
to be more tender of being offended with 
him, and endeavour not to grieve him. 
With a suitable exhortation to those who 
incurred danger by being offended at the 
ways of the Saviour, Dr. Bennet closed 
avery affectionate and practical Lecture. 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


On Tuesday evening last a meeting was 
held in Mr. Fletcher’s chapel, Moorfields, 
to consider the propriety of establishing 
Temperance Societies, and to unite the 
religious classes in their formation, 

Mr. Collins, of Glasgow, officiated as 
chairman, He stated the object of the 
meeting, and urged the necessity of ar- 
resting the progress of drunkenness by 
adverting to its alarming extent and de- 
vastations. These he illustrated by a 
variety of instances and remarks. Among 
the multitude of cases of disease which 
came before the medical profession in 
private practice and in hospitals, a vast 
majority might be traced immediately or 
more remotely to intemperance; and to 
the dreadful effects of spirituous liquors 
the prisons and the judges bore an awful 
testimony. There was scarcely a case 
brought before the tribunals of justice for 
investigation in which it did not appear, on 
inquiry, that the offence was conceived or 
committed under the excitement of liquor. 
Mr. Collins then related some really ap- 
palling instances of the inveteracy of this 
deplorable habit. He next adverted to 
the utter inefficacy of spirituous liquors 
as a means of support under the fatigue 
of labour. Spirits, as it was demonstrated 
by physiology, possessed no power of nou- 
rishment; they produced a temporary 
and baneful excitement; but induced 
that morbid state of the constitution which 
predisposed to every species of disease. 
He then introduced a variety of testimo- 
nies in favour of temperance, and against 
the use of ardent spirits. Men engaged 
in the severest labour, had sustained it 
better without the use of stimulating li- 
quors than with; aud it was hence evi- 
dent what kind of drink was most condu- 
cive to human strength. Having thus 





established the frightful tendency and 
uselessness of the employment of spirits, 
Mr. Collins proceeded to demonstrate, 
from a variety of considerations, that 
Christians were bound to unite in some 
definite mode for the suppression of this 
growing evil. He demonstrated that 
those who owned the obligations of reli- 
gion were as much called upon to resist 
the progress of this habit and infatuation 
as they were to oppose infidelity, and to 
spread the gospel. Nothing more pre- 
disposed the mind to resist moral and re- 
ligious truth than intemperance. Men 
who desired to resist such an awful de- 
vastation, to which such multitudes were 
the criminal or diseased victims,—pu- 
nished for misdemeanour, or tortured by 
pain—should unite in a body, and by 
their example, and the restraints which 
such associations would impose on the 
propensities of those addicted to the 
vice, endeavour to lessen the degradation 
and ruin with which the country was 
threatened. 

Resolutions expressive of the senti- 
ments of the meeting were, we under- 
stand, afterwards carried, and the as- 
sembly dissolved. 





REVIEW. 





A Familiar Analysis of the Calendar of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. 
HuGu F. MARTYNDALE. Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 


Tuts little work, arranged in the form of 
Question and Answer, compresses within 
the compass of about 20!) pages, the sub- 
stance of the labours of preceding writers 
on the Church Calendar. It is addressed, 
with diffidence, to the youthful of either 
sex, and has been carefully and judi- 
ciously compiled for their use and edi- 
fication; for the innumerable points of 
ecclesiastical and legal knowledge which 
such a volume tends to elucidate must, 
we think, render this production valuable 
to students in divinity and law, as well as 
an acceptable addition to the library of 
young persons in general, whose curiosity 
prompts them to inquire into the origin 
of the numerous periodical festivals, ob. 
servations, and usages connected with 
the Established Church, 
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Modern Infidelity Considered with respect 
to its Influence on Society. By the 
late Rev. R. HALu. Stockley, Boling- 
broke Row, Walworth. 


Tuts little work, one of the Sermons of 
of Robert Hall, probably contains a more 
complete refutation of the whole theory 
of Infidelity than any other publication 
of equal extent. The various demon- 
strations against the deniers of Reve- 
lation are here exhibited, condensed and 
illustrated in a manner which is truly ad- 
mirable ; while the superiority of Re- 
vealed Religion over the mere deductions 
of human reason, is ably established. We 
will not attempt a formal analysis of a 
work which every one may possess for six- 
pence: but perhaps there never was more 
solid and convincing argument against 
Infidelity found in so small a compass. 


First Lines of Science. By JAMES Mit- 
CHELL. Tegg, Cheapside. 


WE have seldom met with a more useful 
and intelligible little manual than Mr. 
Mitchell’s First Lines of Science. It 
contains a succinct, but clear and com- 
prehensive sketch of every subject con- 
nected with natural philosophy; and is 
one of those little books which, when it 
has once been seen, none would like to 
part with. Although compendious, no 
man need be ignorant of natural philoso- 
phy, the arts, and inventions, who has an 
opportunity to look through its pages. 


POETRY. 








Deception. 


I stood where nature on one side display’d 
A rugged aspect and determin’d form, 
Devoid of those illusive sweets that charm 
The breast to peace or rapturous delight ; 
And from this unadorned and frigid scene 
Excursive vision turn’d. Again I look’d 
Where trembling grass and many a flow’ret 
bright 
Bespoke the riches of the fertile earth. 
Smooth was the waving surface of the green 
And sweet the invitation which it gave 
To lure the wand'ring step. The harsher view 
Was soon forgot, and to the beauteous spot 
My eager footsteps turn’d. Alas! deceit, 
Beneath apparent beauty, was conceal’d, 





And the soft vernal charms that lur’d the sight 

My confidence betray’d. The verdant mask 

Gave superficial grace were nought was sound, 

And sinking steps the deep deception prov’d. 

Again I rov’d, when twilight’s hour return’d, 

And closing flowers their vespers’ incense 
rais’d ; 

When on a distant moor the sombre night 

Spread forth her gloom o’er half the sleeping 
earth ; 

The heaven-directing lights were all obscur’d, 

Nor guiding star evolv’d the trembling ray. 

When, as by glowing kindness, rose a flame 

To point and cheerthe gloom-envelop’d course: 

But this officious gleaming light betray’d 

Exciting hope to mock it with deceit ! 

*Tis thus that human fallacy allures, 

With specious art and many a tinsel charm. 

How oft, in mental scenes, the truth appears 

Repulsive and austere, while beauty throws 

Attractions o’er the hollow, false, and vain, 

Till sad experience the cheat dispels. 

How oft when doubt obscures unsettled minds, 

And sceptic gloom o’er-hangs their trackless 
way, 

Is the illusive meteor-light pursued, 

And he who follows into ill betray’d! 

O think not every specious sparkling view, 

Which erring reason to the mind presents, 

Is the abode of everlasting Truth, 

Nor every gleam the halo of her light. 

Address to Him, who knows the human 
heart— 

The varied process of the latent mind, 

Whose power sustains, whose wisdom can 
direct, 

Address to Him thy constant fervent prayer, 

That He with light thy reason will supply, 

And thee from ev'ry fallacy protect. 

Believe not supplication is infirm, 

The mean resource of some penurious mind ! 

Man asks his brother’s aid, and worms afford 

Assistance to his costly wants. Why then, 

By pride, the inconsistent fool in man, 

By fancied independence, spurn 

The proffer’d help, the energies of God ! 

Implore his aid, and darkness far from thee, 

Like morning clouds, shall swiftly pass away. 

Truth, e’er attractive to the ardent mind, 

Shall bless thy vivid sight, and Piety, 

With every grace that beautifies the heart, 

Shall give the boon of everlasting bliss! 





HEAVEN. 
By Barry Cornwail, 
O Heaven !—O beautiful and boundless sky ! 
Upon whose breast stars and pale planets lie, 
Unnumbered and innumerable, ever 
Mocking with brightning eyes man’s vain 
endeavour !— 
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Thou radiant wilderness, thro’ which the moon 

Moves like a spirit, without voice or tune 

Accompanied, or song or choral shout, 

Save what the universal spheres send out 

For aye,—inaudible, tho’ vast and deep,— 

Thou world of worlds, within whose arms the 
sun 

Awakens ; and, when his bright task is done, 

Like a reposing child, lies down to sleep, 

Amongst thy golden bowers !— 

O gentle Heaven ! 

Art thou indeed the home,—the happy shore, 

Where creatures wearied of this earth are 
driven,— 

Where Hate is not,—where Envy cannot soar, 

And nought save unimaginable Love, 

And tenderest Peace (a white and winged 
dove), 

And beauty and perennial bloom are seen, 

And angels breathing in Elysian air 

Divinest music, and young shapes, more fair 

Than Houris pacing soft thro’ pathways ever 
green ?— 








Sonnet. 
“I speak to Time.”—Byron. 


What voice may speak to thee, tomb-builder, 
Time ! 
Thou wast, and art—and shalt be, when 
the breath 
That holds communion now, is hush’d in 
death ! 
Upon thy tablet earth—a page sublime— 
Are chronicled the wrecks of buried years ; 

The cities of the lava-sepulchre— 

The relics of heaven’s wrathful minister-- 
Yield up their hoarded history of tears ! 
The Pyramids, and Mausoleum proud, 

Attest of thee, and tell of those that were; 
Of sounding names—now heard as empty 
air, 
That once were as the voice of nations loud: 
The Persians, and the Greek, are crowding 
there,— 
Feuds are forgot, when foes the narrow dwel- 
lings crowd! 
S. W. 





REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 





SECRETION. 

WHEN we consider our own frame, we 
find that the blood, while it nourishes and 
supports life in every part, is also the ma- 
terial from which fluids are formed as un- 





like itself and each other as is possible. 
These new fluids are produced from it, in 
general, by the action of glands; but, al- 
though we are acquainted with this fact, 
we know nothing whatever of the mode by 
which the glands effect the change. We 
know that the lachryma gland forms or 
secretes the tears from the blood which 
circulates through it, and that the salivary 
glandsform the saliva also from the blood ; 
but how either the one forms tears, or the 
others saliva, we cannot tell. We may 
dissect the organs which effect the change, 
but we cannot penetrate into the hidden 
power which God, in his wisdom, has im- 
parted to them, of forming fluids so es- 
sential to our well-being. There have, 
indeed, been theories enough to account 
for secretion, but they are to no purpose, 
and are now abandoned.— Drummond. 





RIDICULE. 

THE fatal fondness of indulging a spirit 
of ridicule, and the injurious and irre- 
parable consequences which sometimes at- 
tend the too prompt reply, can never be 
condemned more severely than it deserves. 
Not to offend is the first step towards 
pleasing. To give pain is as much an 
offence against humanity, as against good 
breeding, surely it is as noble to abstain 
from an action because it is sinful, as be- 
cause it is unpolite.— Moore. 


THE EGG. 
AN eggis one of the most surprising pro- 
ductions in the world. Suppose an egg 
were put into the hand of a person who 
had never known or heard of such a thing, 
and the question were put to him,—to 
what good purpose could it be applied? 
he would, of course, ascertain what were 
its contents. And what would he find them 
to be? A glairy colourless liquid, sur- 
rounding another liquid of an orange or 
yellow colour. You might let him make 
thousands of conjectures, but could it ever 
enter into his mind that such a substance 
would produce a sparrow, a thrush, a swan, 
or an eagle? But even give him a hint on 
the subject,—give him an egg, and let 
him know that it will bring forth a dove ; 
after this advance in a knowledge of the 
thing, put him in possession of another 
egg. He may see, of course, that its 
colour and size are different from the one 
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that produced the dove; but the contents 
are exactly similar, so far, at least, as hu- 
man perc:ption can ascertain; and what 
would then be his conjecture? Could his 
imagination ever conjure up, even in the 
brightest moments of inspired genius, the 
idea of a peacock? Yet the peacock, in 
all its glory of dazzling colours, is the 
product of a little glairy fluid contained 
in a capsule of chalk, and in nowise dif- 
ferent, so far as we can perceive, from 
what produces a barn-door fowl. Has 
not the hand of Divinity here written, 
almost without a metaphor, in letters of 
gold, the wonders of its creative power? 
Look at a single feather of the peacock ; 
consider that its shining metallic back, 
its superlatively beautiful eye, and all the 
wonders it exhibits of irridescent, rich, and 
changeable hues, according to the angle 
in which it lies to the light; that its form, 
its solidity, its flexibilty, its strength, its 
lightness, and all its wonders, (for in the 
eye of intelligence every part of it is a 
wonder,) had their origin in a little mu- 
eilage, and then consider whether, in look- 
ing on such an object, we should be con- 
tent with thinking no more about it than 
simply that it is a peacock’s feather. Yet 
this is too much the practice; above us 
and below, on the right side and on the 
left, in every element, in every situation, 
the works of Almighty Power are present, 
and all abounding in instruction of the 
highest kind; and that they may make 
not the impressions they should do upon 
us, is chiefly owing to the extraordinary 
anomaly, that natural history forms no 
necessary part of the education of the 
young or old. But if a single feather be 
so wonderful a production, what are we 
to think of the entire bird? Those who 
are unacquainted with the animal eco- 
nomy have little idea of the mysterious 
operations which are constantly in action 
in a being possessed of lite. The cir- 
culation of the blood, the processes of 
respiration, digestion, chylification, ab- 
sorption, nutrition; the contraction of 
muscles to perform motion; the distri- 
bution of nerves for conveying sensation, 
the organs of the senses; the brain and all 
its inscrutable connexion with intelligence, 
instinct, and perception ; these, and many 
other things in the animal economy, are 
so wonderful, that, could they be attended 
to, they must excite astonishment in the 
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coldest bosoms, arid yet all these results 
are the produce of an egg.— Drummond's 
Letters toa Young Naturalist. 








SILENCE. 


WHEN many Grecian philosophers had a 
solemn meeting before the ambassador of 
a foreign prince, each endeavoured to 
shew his parts by the brilliancy of his 
conversation, that the ambassador might 
have something to relate of the Grecian 
wisdom. One of them, offended, no 
doubt, at the loquacity of his com- 
panions, observed a profound silence ; 
when the ambassador, turning to him, 
asked, “ But what have you to say, that 
I may report it?” He made this laconic, 
but very pointed reply: “Tell your king 
that you have found one among the 
Greeks who knew how to be silent.” 








INSTINCT OF LIONS. 


Tue author of the “ Economy of Na- 
ture”’ gives a singular instance of the in- 
stinct of lions. In those arid tracts where 
rivers and fountains are denied, the lion 
lives in a perpetual fever. There the 
pelican makes her nest ; and in order to 
cool her young ones, and accustom them 
to an element they are afterwards to be 
conversant in, brings from afar, in her 
great gular pouch, sufficient water to fill 
the nest. The lion and other wild beasts 
approach and quench their thirst, yet 
never injure the unfledged birds, as if 
conscious that their destruction would 
put an end to those grateful supplies. 


DISSIPATION, 


A CONSTANT habit of amusement re- 
laxes the tone of the mind, and renders 
it totally incapable of application, study, 
or virtue. Dissipation not only indisposes 
its votaries to every thing useful and ex- 
cellent, but disqualifies them for the en- 
joyment of pleasure itself. It softens the 
soul so much, that the most superficial 
employment becomes a labour, and the 
slightest inconvenience an agony. 
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